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storage of their papers are limited to a locker of about the size
of a hat-box.
The dignity of the place is for the most part in its external
appearance. In that respect it is the most impressive legislative
building in the world.
The statement that the House of Commons is a place of somno-
lent leisure is equally far from the truth. Now that I am no longer
a member of it, I can, with a more appropriate emphasis, assert
that the daily life of a capable and conscientious member of Parlia-
ment, especially one who represents a commercial, or a London,
constituency, is one of constant toil and much self-denial. In my
little book, Daily Life in Parliament, I tried to describe the sort of
life that the average member leads, and the demands that his duties
make upon his time and strength, and if that description prompts
the reader to inquire why men are so eager to follow such an
arduous and unhealthy occupation, the answer 'is entirely creditable
both to them and to the nation/ 'The rewards of parliamentary
life are moral rather than material, and there is a justifiable satis-
faction and pride in being chosen as one of the six hundred and
fifteen to whose judgment and loyalty is entrusted the honour of
the "Mother of Parliaments," and the welfare of the greatest
empire that the world has known. To have their names added
to the list of those who, throughout the centuries, have kept watch
and ward over England's welfare is considered to be the crowning
event in a man's career, and there are few British citizens, however
distinguished in other walks of life, who would refuse so coveted
an honour.'
The first months of my life as a member of the House were
devoted to a close study of the machinery of Parliament, to its
rules of procedure, and to the vital question of the kind of work
that I should aim to do. I successfully resisted the temptation to
speak too frequently, and I deliberately remained silent upon
questions concerning which I thought myself to be ill-informed.
My experience as a member of the London County Council,
where there is a wholesome rule which limits the time of a speech
to fifteen minutes, had given me some training in the art of com-
pression, and I usually managed to express my thoughts upon the
subject under discussion within that time.
The choice of a special field of labour was both difficult and
important, for the business of Parliament is so vast in its range
and covers so many subjects that even the most industrious member
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